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WHAT ts the etui of man but to look throug^t the 
eve of Kts reason at die wonder of diin^? 


2 

M£N nsk their minds in dimldtig, but to riA them 
IS CO live. Thus many a hwdy philosopher has believed 
in absurdities which a nun of sense could never have 
been brought to believe. 


3 

A PHILOSOPHER, once asked whaihee he ociukl 
entmdate a single true propodcson, rqilied with one 
of them that he could not. 
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MEN believe tmtincttvely in Nature’s reality and m 
man's power of acting upon it. But were most of 
them asked to demonstrate the existeaux of either 
they would be as much at a loss as to demonstrate 
the existence of Ck>d. 

A philosophic creature bom in i^orance of these 
experiences mi|^t very well conceive the one to be 
indemonstrable and the other absurd. He mi^t say, 
'Your belief in "Nature*^ is the superstiaous fancy 
of a child or a savage’, and ‘Your supposed move- 
meats no better than the hailucinattons of the insane 
at dhe ignorant.’ If it were said ui amwer to him, 
‘But see the evidence ! these rivers and mountains — 
and the cities wc iuve built and the monuments 
erected to you phikno^dien !*. be would, on the 
authority of his ‘reason*, reiterate that that alone 
can be or can haj^iaEi dut can be ‘understood’. 

So philosophers ate ^ to treat of the ’mirades’ of 
ihesbinoe-rooro.'niey cam *01^ dieie miracles 
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as Bttie as they can undetscand thdur bodies or tliear 
bodily movements. But because entboched sdves 
are Buniliar they think thorn inteliigdde, and because 
disembodied arc not they think them ‘occult*. 


5 

POLITICAL principles succeed or for the 
same reasons that biological mutatimu do so. For. 
political organisms being still animal organisms, 
pobttcal changes arc as much efforts at survival as 
biological mutations. 

Hence there n no ‘only* form of human govern- 
ment. Autocracies tend to appear wlusi a State ts iit 
danga-. democracies whci; a State is secure. Hie 
autixrat however would have autocracy tor all time; 
the democrat, no less, die ‘rights 4.>f man* for all 
time. The one strives vainly to make men always 
dodle to die rule of die State: the other suspicious 
always of the rule of the State. (Stalin. MbilL) 

The successful autocrat is the greatest of the enemies 
of autocracy: the soccesslut democrat the greatest of 
die fnends of democracy. Success will imperil the 
power of a Stalin as surdly as it will sustain the power 
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^ a Liacohi. That he may ccmtinue the dktacm of 
his State, the autocrat may thus be impdied to cook 
foimd the peace of die so^jety he iim raised m cettoit. 


6 

AN AGE may be meuured by the men it holds to 
be great. In an age of hunger Marx and Lenin will 
be preEmred to Pbro and Aristotle. 


7 

WHEN SOWN m irrational minds reason en- 
genders not truth but lanatiosm. 

Fanaticisin has had a more direct edect upon the 
course of history than reason; for mankind is able 
in general to see at one time only one side of a ques- 
tkm. 
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RfeLlGlON gives nien wuigs* and science gives 
them wings. In unfolding the last thev have com* 
inonly folded the first, and lost die worth nf bodi 
in winning one. 


9 

IN an age of fiudi men arc inclined to beheve in 
God for any reason; in an age of science to dis> 
believe in Him fi>r any. 


10 

PRINTING PRESSES have preserved fiir men 
the riches of the ages. Yet a hbrary may be of htde 
more use to a scholar dian to a Polynesian Islander. 
Learned phiiosophet»*>-leamed $ag;es: without origi'' 
nabty their learning only makes them err with coo- 
fidcnce. 


6 
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EXAMINERS arc unlike chemists — they cannot 
isc^atc die varying elements of hanun character that 
tend in dieir varying pupils to this result or to that: 
as healdi, ambition, the love of truth, desire of 
reputation, courage. 


i2 

TO MAKE Hats out of mountains n the way of 
sonur teachers; to make mountains out of flats the 
way of others. Hicsc leave the heights of knowledge 
unapproachable. The others teach so very simply 
that no one can follow diem. 
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A JUDCJE’S WIG IS sometimes more impressive 
than a jtki^'s head, and an examiner out of his 
robes more refutable than an examiner in them. 


14 

IMITATION fails to imitate, onK creation can 
cope with creamm. 


IS 

DOGMATISM and creduhty --neither serves to 
correct the otherN excesses. 



HE 'envies' other men who sees in them the repnh 
tatioii he desires for himself. Hence men cannot envy 
those they conceive could never excel them. An 
aspiring general might envy Napoleon, but not so 
soon an insignificant Ftdld Mardlud. As little do men 
envy those they believe they could never excel. An 
ambinous undersecretary may envy his Secretary, 
but not so soon the blessed men F::ir whom flags are 
made to fly. 

Men radief 'admire' than ‘envy* those that surpass 
die range of their envy, but admiration grows to 
envy with the growdi of their fortunes. 


17 

A GOOD MAN can no more be proud of his 
victtie than a bumblebee of its instinct. Only those 
urhose attammenci are uncertain concern chemsehre* 
with their lordly possession of dumu 
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As he II tatiier « dbild dun a maa who is ccmiii- 
tendy oomctoui of being a Man, so he it rather a 
pujpil than a master of virtue who is consbtentiy 
conscious of his posaessMm of vurctic. 


l8 

MBN may Icam to doubt their grcamess, but none 
can escape ius pnde by thinkmg happily of his 
humihty. 


19 

GREAT MEN will be uneasy in their greamew. 
Greater men will not rememher themselves. 


30 


THOUGHTS dead in men at <me dme may give 
dbem Uhr at another. Men scarcely know yet what 
they are. 
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LOVE bums through die (railides of men; and 
makes a blaze of blame though men’s worst of faults 
give it fuel. If respect be the root, love is the flower 
of the virtues. 


> -> 

ONLY creatures capable of wisdom can be guiltv 
offoUy. 


23 

MEN are dungs of wonder to the vnsest of the 
sages; yet but rarely so for the reasons men dunk. 
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‘LEADERS of men; followers of women’: men 
may, it seems, be both; or either; or neither! 


25 

FALSEHOOD can be used as truly at truth i&lsely. 
Better to core a man with a Eb than kill one with a 
fact. (Dr. F.) 


z6 

CYNICS hke men better bad. The general per> 
fecttoo of men would destroy their cynical pkasures. 


M£N are fixJish rather thait sinful. {Vmt sinners con- 
demn themselves sooner than simpletons. 


28 


MEN commonly think to more purpose in sohcudc 
than when in a cordereiure they declaim rOund a 
table. 


29 

HUMAN MINOS arc simple and they wish the 
World to be as simple as themselves. Hscy are cmi- 
sequendy fond of *Occam*$ razor*-— ‘cnda n<m sunt 
muldpticatula* ; but they ignore the razor’s handle — 
‘praeter necesstatem’ — ^whicfa alcme can make the 
blade usefiiL Men of this type are more apt to slit 
die throat of truth dian diave its rhm. 
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30 

LITTLE ATTENTION is given today to an 
argument that has not a ‘saendEc* appearance. 
People of old believed m the Prophet’s conception 
of Ck>d as a prt>emment Ruler ; today many believe 
in the scientist’s further conceptiem of God as a pre- 
eminent ’mathematician'. 


Jt 

WERE Truth to live in Hell the philosopher would 
ask h» way to it . . . 


3 ^ 

IF all things be of God, man understands what sill is 
as Utde as he understands what God is. The complete 
realisation of C>od belongs, for mc»t men,'^ another 

U&. 
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If God be wdl, all u wdl . . .. Bat mankind is apt 
to inake God an invalid. 


33 

MEN arc quite as likely to credit the same errors as 
the same truths. 


34 

HASTY 'experts' miss the truth with an armhil, 
common men, wth a handful, of reasons. 


35 

PRESENT-DAY philosophers seem more in- 
clined to pick dungs to pieces than to piece diings 
togedier. 
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ONLY as a man truly knows himself can he truly 
know the world. 


37 

TO COMPLAIN of the world is as useless as to 
pay it a compliment. 


3 ^ 

DEVOID of moral force moral grace is softness; 
devoid of moral grace moral force is hardness. 
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M£N*S wiUingness to lervc u not propoitiotute to 
their success in serving, and it is in their loss that they 
must often find dheir gain. To he conquered ts 
sometimes to conquer. 


40 

WILL with a capita! W is an abstraction: there are 
as many wills as there are men. 

Art with a capital A is an abstraction : there are as 
many arts as there are artists. 


MEN never learn except 6rom their needs. Whatever 
«tw6es these, though it be as grotesque as a centaur, 
will be honoured by diesn. 
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fa pofoks, rcJigicn, or ait moni only {Mcodatm a 
new goipel when diey &el a new nee^ (H^^sdsm. 
The Group Movement. Suntblum.) 


42 


AS THE MIND of nuui matures Art gains. Law 
loses, its import. A perfect poem speaks more nearly 
to man*s reaK>n than a perfect law, and the pufali- 
cation of a Master’s poems is of more moment to 
the life of a State than the publication of a Minister’s 
speeches. 


4J 

POETS toda\ oppose ’magic' to 'logic*. They do 
not know that magic is logic and logic, magtr. 

By poetty- is revealed an order of the Mind as 
logical as the order of Nattire; each of these orders is 
the expressimi of a per&ct coherence. 

'Si 

Poets are spiritual cngincen, and die greatest of 
poets arc they whose wonb pe r fo r m die most ‘work*. 
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THINKING eschews irrelevant as much as it 
chooses relevant droughts. To sweep from his path 
all that misleads his thinking is the first power of a 
poet. As the hypnotist focuses the min^ of other 
men, so the poet focuses his own mind. 

The more learning men acquire die less likely they 
arc to think clearly, and the greater mus^ be the 
power of their thought to use tt to purpose. Homer 
prtdrably pierced the mists of his ideas mote easily 
than Dante and Shakespeare, and the thought of a 
Job is clearer than that of a Joyce. 


43 

THOUGH, clear of eye m relaoon to men, men 
be dull of eye in relation to God, the dimmest con- 
cepekm of the nature of God is brighter chan cIm: 
Inii^htesc conception of the nature of men. Men are 
like torches; hut God a cwihghc coming in the dty. 
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46 

M£N pass the Ocean by to tail dieir ve»el$ into 
shafiow streams. 


47 

HERE W£ LIVE iinprisoneti as if in a seaniheU: 
wc hear tlic Ocean around us* but we cannot escape 
into it. 


4 ^ 


OF THE CELL of this world Death is the gaoler; 
he himself calls to men to peep through its door. 


49 

W£ KNOW in dm world more of what we have 
lent dun of what we dball win. 




ao 
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HE wlio fears life and fnrs death fears his resources 
to be the measure of God’s . . . 

Let God answer life and answer death. He has more 
answers dun fear questtoiu. 


3i 

FEAR ignorance — bear death. 


52 

DEATH — a breaking forth from the walls of this 
world? 



XI 




53 

WHO would grow wings due encountered no 
obstacles? l-fad the world been flat no bird mq||ht 
have flown. 


54 

IT IS EASIER to believe errors with others than 
truth by oneself. If most men thought that two and 
two made five, there would hardly be a man to 
think they made four. 


55 

IT SEEMS to be but one-eyed Seers today who — 
ui physics, biology, psychology — are spying out 
‘truth’ ... He who would possess a vii^ of Truth 
must have eyes chrou^out his body — even in the 
soles of his feet. 
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S6 

UNLEARNED MEN may sometimes teach tnen 
be t te r than more learned ones. Hear a man who gives 
a ‘second’ class to learning and a ‘first’ to Truth. 


57 

LEARNING of itself is seldom the creator of 
insight* Divorce)^ from insight it .is thus of little 
profit; it merely gives an elderly appearance to 
childishness. There are critics who contend that 
Brahms had no melody, Mozart no depth. To have 
a genuine insight into a Brahms or a Mozart is to 
feel, to think, to live as they did. He who can do diis 
need know litde of their ‘opus’ numbers. He who 
can not do this will not he served by a complete 
knowledge of diem. 
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MEN'S ignorance throws prarh away to make 
chaplets of pebbles. 


59 

TO S E t the gold of men and separate it from their 
glitter! 


6o 

WHAT to the Sage is a man? Is he not ‘himself*? 
What the whole race of men? His very- ‘Self’? 
Who that Ls so nitich can be shaken by the gusts of 
Fortune? 

Become the Ocean- -and he saved from drowning. 

Vs 

Man is only himself W'hcn he is more dbin himsdf. 
See ‘yoursdf ’ as all things* all things as ‘yourself \ 
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WHO cam wish to be Joved with a love that loves 
only bimsdf? Must he not desire to be loved with 
a love that loves all things? 


6j 

PERFECT LQ-VE is stern: her one embrace un- 

k' 

clasps all small enlbraces. 


63 

HE LOVES a woman truly who loves her for 
herself. Yet even so he loves her better when he 
finds her loving all things with himself . . . 


1 loved her as die loved violets. 
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TH£ RADIANCE of the dead — like the radiaoce 
of the other side of the moon. 

If I grieve for her death what have I to lament hut 
my grief? 


6 ^ 

WHOEVER believes in die Hfe of the dead adds 
their life to his own: whoever disbdieves it dies 
their death. 


66 


GRIEF is like dtmg; if a man have a hud in his heart, 
it will open it 
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67 

THB LOVER of a gram of dust-~only he knows 
the nature of Reason. 


68 

THE SPIRITS of men— of a Sage and a dS:<$tm — 
are as difi^ent one from another as the bodies of 
animals — dT a nun and an amoeba. In defining 'man* 
only throiiglh lus body, man has therefore failed to 
give its due importance to his mind. 


69 

EVOLUTION has brought to light m Man a 
bemg ]ncs|dacaNe by evolution. Every power in 
him that 1m Hot for its end the good of the body 
is a 'siqperHutural* — a power. 
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Hir Hioug^t* of man is the paceot of evdbiticm; 
evolntitni an tnti!%uing olTtpring of that To 

refute the '(hotight* must therefore be the refotation 
of its ‘o^h^pnng’. 


70 

PHILOSOPHY calls for thoughts beyond die reach 
of the animal. As no animal mind can think God into 
die world, so no rancmal mind can think God cot 
of It. 

The God familiar to the wise is not the God familiar 
to the simple. But as the Himalayas are perceived by 
cragsmen and by plamsmen, so God is perceived by 
wise and by simple men. 

It is the religions of men due continue to {Mcaerve 
today the truth diat Nature is not the womb of 
man’s super-natural reasem. 
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COMMON SENSE is not the only measure of 
^ WiMrld. If problems could be solved by common 
sense the Englishman would be the most subtle of 
metafdiysicians. 


72 

HE owns only a little who owns only his own. 
Though a man cannot put the sun m his pocket it is 
as much Im as a sovereign. 


7.i 

WHAT DISASTER can submerge the Whole 
of thmgs? 
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74 

ONLY Ht who loves the Whole can grasp the 
AX^olc, and only he who grasps the Whole can 
love the Whole. 


75 

MAN would be a more avihsed bong were he to 
suspect himself to be a more primidsre tme. 


7^ 

THE IRRATIONAL EGOIST despises Imtel- 
lows because he depends on his fellows. Uia self- 
esteem would make light of the shoulders that carry 
him. 
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A SLOVEN a$ muck as a fop may be an egoist 
tiesirous of dtsdnguishing himself 

7 ^ 

THERE ARE MATRONS would fmd iault 
with die arrangements of Paradise. The pia^c would 
not be at all to their mind if they could not. 


79 

IT 1$ a defect of men to expect too much of a man. 
What hordcultorist would expect to shake apples 
feom immature trees? Yet men, although they rccog> 
nsse men's immaturity, expect to shake ripe fruits 
feom them. Expecting dainties too from promising 
cabl^es they grow indignant when the leaves come. 

Expect feom men the feuits they can produce, and, 
you will not be so ready to bite them ! 
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IT IS ONLY to die nuturest Need of the mind 
that Rcalit)' will truly discover itself. 


Si 

WHAT FULFILS men’s need has value; what 
the need «,»f their maturity, truth as well as value. 
To gri>wu>up need truth sliows a grown-up World, 
but worlds are immature so long as needs arc im- 
mature. 


S2 


T O distuiguish Truth from Value. Value horn Trudi 
is to distinguish gt>ld from gold, and gold from gold. 

Could Truth exbt without Value, Vihie widsout 
Truth, Trudi could not be loved, nor Value thought. 
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He who, assigning Value to rel^ion, detiies Truth 
to Tchgion, and assigning Truth to sckocc, denies 
Value to science, oflS^ds E>^th in defending both. 


S3 

TRUTH when uniting a manifold is ‘beauty’; 
when uniting men. ‘goodness’. The principle of die 
hrst is harmony, of the scccMid, love. But both are 
pcincipies of Truth. Truth is a genus of whiej;^ Beauty 
and Goodness arc speaes. 


S4 

THE ANIMAL MIND makes the universe dis- 
tinct from its body an other chan its ‘self’ ; the rational 
mind makes the universe distinct from itself akin to 
its self. 

The animal preys upon things and is preyed upcHi 
by them; reason rather fbi^ers tfaic^ and is fostered 
by them. 
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MEN possess two kinds of intelligence — a pracdcal 
and a rational; these are rarely at peace with each 
other. 


S6 

T O men’s animal nature Space is as fearful as Death; 
for, each alike surpassing the animal’s practical ends, 
neither can become at any time femiliar to it. He 
that would launch into the ocean of Being must 
dare to lose sight of all that he calls familiar. To be 
at home with the universe he must cease to be at 
home wnth himseli'. 


S7 


THE STARS bring man’s practical intellect to 
dost; his sdeticific reason brings the stars in rum to 
dust. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY of the modem mathe- 
matical physicist wants the force to deliver his 
thought from the restrictive fetters of materiat atoms 
and molecules. 


Sg 

MATHEMATICS is in th» respect inferior to 
philoso{diy: that while philosophy may reveal, tn 
the necessary Eleing of God, an absolute end for 
man’s reason, mathematics leads her to no final 
goal 

Errors may be more instructive than truths, and 
the wise man may prefer to err with Spinoza than to 
be true widi a measuring-rod. 

The great philosopher and the great mathema- 
tician: — to be the Erst a man most clear his thought 
a£ every prgludke; the other may proceed without 
dsisnisstDg them. 
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The ideas of die iiuthetnacidan caimot ofioul 
die pfgudice of men; the ideas.of phikMOjdiy' may 
run counter to their most instinctive convkdont. 
For this reason there exists but litde philosophy in 
the worid; and what exists is for die most past 
rgected. Men are therefore apt to treat philosoidiy — 
not with a view to attaining the treasures of truth — 
bur rather as an abstract problem of pure k^ic. 

Without understanding the end of fdiilosophy 
they can ask of it only, ‘Is it conustent — or is it not — 
with itself?* And they soon find to be ‘inconsistent* 
in a philosophy that which docs not accord widi 
their own mstinctive convictions. 

The philosopher who looks for nothing better 
than a logical coherence m the world looks rather 
for a symptom than for the essence of trudbu To find 
no incoherence in things is to discover their vaitie as 
litde as to find no guilt in a man is to discover his 
virtue. 


In lookmg for a mere coherence in dungs philo- 
sophers mistake the shadow for the substance of 
Being. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE is not of a nature to 
secure the spiritual values of mm: it is the under- 
standing of the human Spirit alone that can do this. 
An age which has abandoned sphitual thought for 
physical sdmee leaves spiritual values without a 
giHudian. In an epoch of sdmee the spirit of man — 
incompetmt to defend the values through whose aid 
altme mm can live — is left to no more than i^ animal 
likings or to a cynicism that snules at all ‘values'. 


IF SCIENCE looks by itself at the world it can see 
no feirtfaer than the feet of the Universe wandering 
aimlessiy. 


92 

SCIENCE is like fire— a welcome dung in its 
place, a destructive one out of it. 
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NEITHER logic nor science can be true guicles of 
philosophy: not science, for it depends upon what 
philosophy must establish ; nor Ic^c, for logic is but 
.1 system of abstractions distilled from philosophy. 


94 

OUR LIFE here is no more than the page of a 
book. Birth turns one and death anodier of its 
pages. 

Deadi is not a stranger thing in life than waking 
out of sleep. 


95 

DEATH deepens love; therefrwe love, though 
adiing, accepts death. 
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‘SIN’ ts a <jiseasc aflectmg the nuiul only of cho«e 
who— half ammal. half human — Ue between the 
animal and the human. If most men ‘sin’ it is that they 
are no more animals and not yet men. True animals 
can sin as little as true men; for the true animal 
wills always for his body's sake; the true man always 
for his soul’s; he who sans must have a will for both. 


97 

MEN are commonly grateful, not for wlut they 
receive, but for what they do not expect to receive. 
The gifts of the bountiful are hence more quickly 
fbrgotnm by men than those of the sparing; lor of 
sparmg men nothing is expected, and ol bi>untiful 
men all. 

The more higcacitude receives the more it expects 
to receive, and the less grateful it is for what k 
receives. 
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Ingnttitttdle is a kind of flattery when flw objeo: of 
it is a boundflil giver. 


9S 


MEN’S cricicisms. like their praises, depend on the 
expectations they have of each other. If wives look 
tor their husbands to set out the tea-dtings, husbands 
will be censured if they set out only the teacups. 
Upon a diflerent scale of expectation this imperfect 
activity might he the subject of smiles and en> 
comiums. 

When expectations difler in a family its peace 
becomes precarious; for the same acts being praise- 
worthy to some, and blame-worthy to others, of 
its members, there exist in a family grounds for dis- 
pute without number. 

hi deternuning the ntcasure of a household's ‘duty’ 
de ck kd characters bring peace to it; in n^jiang flirces 
also contrary to expectation they equally bring dis- 
cord on it. 
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99 

THE ‘MARTHAS’ of this woiH wouid have all 
aims, all legs their own. 


IOC 

HOUSEWIVES — who treat persons like pots and 
pots like persons. 


lot 

MANY women sing their sweetest to the vocifera- 
dons of a despodc conductor. 


102 

WE should thuik well of the man that blames us; 
for he attributes to us a power which more indulgent 
men may not cemoede to us. Even the criminal 
m^ht {wefs' the 'guilty' of a ju<%e to die 'imbecile' 
of a doctou 
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tO^ 

THE LESS DEVELOPED any nature is the less 
aware it is of any fault in it» and thus the less able it 
IS to con]|>rehaid the censures of other nien. 


104 

‘SELF-SACRIFICE’ is a virtue, not of the vir- 
tuous, but of the not-yet-virtuous. 


WHEN men criticise God, it is their caricature of 
God that they criddse. . . . 

To caU a rose a weed is sdll to leave a aose. 
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106 

WHAT MAN can be per£xt who bdieves God 
imperfect? 


107 

GOO awaits in peace the perfection of men, and he 
that waits with Him partakes of His own peace. 

Men would make the progress of the world an 
allc^o, God an adagio . . . The bars of God are ages. 


iOS 

MEN believe thetmelvet the source of their wtnrka; 
they do not understand that their works axe of God — 
to ^ or not to do them* 
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THE greatest of tneti have accontpUslied the least 
of what they tntendefl. 


no 

TO COURT SUCCESS is to court failure; for 
let a nxan sucxeccl and he will rarely attempt to be 
more than he is. He often succeeds best who suc- 
ceeds least. 


Ill 

HE RISES who overcomes a difficulty; he sous 
who overcomes a failure. 


112 

A MAN had better give away the treasure of his 
‘dignity*; for it is only his own name for his pnde. 


D 
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It is die highest who stoop the lowest, and only the 
lowliness of a man can reveal the real height of a man. 


WHAT better reason than pride can a man have for 
humility? 


114 

HE IS not humble who has ‘no opinion’ of himself, 
but he rather who has no thought of liimsclf. He 
that thinks hionjiclf a continent and he that thinks 
himself a specie *think equally of ‘themselves’. Men 
should do their fine deeds as instinctively as night- 
ingales sing. 


THE GREAT ARTIST does not doubt his 
power when the multitude censures him : as little will 
a true man doubt his truth when simpletons smile at 
him. 
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‘ABSOLUTE’ MUSIC utters the cmoti(»is of 
men as these arc aroused in them by the World they 
have made for thcmselvcs~a World which sotmds 
within them bliss or longing or despair. It does not 
speak <'>t rhe emotions which particular events and 
objects — as streams, or sunsets, or die face of a woman 
— excite in their nuiid: these it leaves to the com- 
posers of a “programme’ music. 

The eloquence of die painter springs from a 
source milike that of the maker of music. It speaks 
to the emotions of man dirotigh the particular 
objects of vision ; dirough streams, or sunsets, or die 
faces of women. Through finite symbols it reveals 
the feelings — of joy or longing or despair — which the 
visitdc w'^orld has excited within him. In attempting, 
like ‘absolute’ music, to surpass the particular, this 
art ends still in the particular — as in the ‘abstract’ de- 
signs of .*1 Pica.sso. 
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TO UNDERSTAND tmn’s error listen to the 
Kyrie of Bach; to man’s means of overcoming 
error, to his Sanctus. 


ii8 

MOZART waSt^too clear an ocean not to seem to 
some a shallow pool. 


119 

TO APPRECIATE the poetry of Shakespeare 
it is necessary to understand the nature of men ; to 
appreciate die poetry of Lawrence, to understand 
the nature of Lawrence. 
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120 

THE UTOPIAS which mci) construct are furmed 
tcK> often on no other principle tiian that of redressing 
the evils of the societies in which dieir authors were 
bom. To correct these evils, they conceive, suffices 
of itself to create a perfect coiumunity. They forget 
that this Sute of their dreams — could it come m 
fact into existence — would reveal new discords, new 
disharmonies, no more tolerable, or even more in- 
tolerable, than the evils it was designed to correct. 

To destroy tlie evils is not the same thing as to 
create the good of a State, (cf. Marx.) 

The genius of the Englishtnan lies tn his Insdncave 
hostility to the extreme political remedies of ab- 
stract Utopias. 


121 

WHEN men exchanged die moral of die 

Middle Ages for the economic order of the Modem, 
they lost the first without gaining the second. 



RjejUctions 

Economic Uws like moral laws are Bruits of the 
natures of men. If men be evil» these laws cannot be 
good; if man be good, they <*^|nm>t be evil. 

No contemporary State of meu can hope to dis- 
tribute the goods of this world as common sense 
would distribute them. 


122 

PRACTICAL hfe engages men in little of su- 
preme importanqe; though we tliink its work es- 
sential, it lacks the sight to look beyond itself. He 
works most wisely therefore in the world, who 
distinguishing the more important from the less, 
gives to each of them its proper due. 


12J 


TRUE phiiocophers: sceptical philosophers — birds 
of the air and birds in a cage? 
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124 

PHILOSOPHERS have talked more sense than 
any otlicr kind of men; and. it may he. also more 
nonsense? 


MEN who speak evident nonsense are termed 
‘simpletons’ ; non-evident nonsense ’Intellectuals’ . . . 
I leads are shaken at the one, and mouths opened at 
the other. 


126 

THE VALUE of the questions men debate can 
not exceed the value of the men that debate them. As 
the worth of man increases so docs the wortli of his 
questions. 



so 
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UNIVERSITIES may raise important problems. 
*b that gentleman “cracketi” or a “wit”?’ was a 
puzzling question once discreetly discussed at a 
Vice-Chancellor’s dinner-party. 


12S 

PHILOSOPHICAL genius reveals its nature as 
much in the questions it ignores as in the questions 
it propounds. To propound a metaphysical question 
is not the same thing as to give proof of metaphysical 
competence. 


\2g 


THE GREAT principles of dtings may lie widiin 
the power men to understand. But men, ctmsider- 
man-made systems of philosofdiy, are prone 
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tather to correct the imperfeceiom of dwse tlian to 
philosof^ise about the nature of things. It results 
that their philosophies give rise only to further im- 
pcrhxtions which have themsdves to be corrected in 
turn. Tlius Aristotle’s philosophy is in some degree a 
correctitw of Plato’s: Spinoza corrects Descartes, and 
Leibniz, Spinoza: Kant corrects Descartes and Hume; 
and Hegel, Kant. Philosophy (so far as it has followed 
this course) has thus become — not a steady light upon 
things — but rather a light upon man’s thought about 
things; not a light on the World as it is, but a light 
upon a World reflected in the eyes of men. 


!J0 

THIS W O RLD ! this antesroom in which we are 
waiting for something. 


ALL MEN * $ w<H:lds are worlds of thought: change 
their thoughts a hair’s breadth and didr worlds 
change widi diem. 




52 R^ections 

Only where HcKef confirms reason, and reason 
belief, arc men’s worlds stable. 


132 


HE enjoys true sanity in whom belief and reason 
always go together. This condidon of mind is one 
rarely to be met with except among mathematicians. 


i33 

MEN’S beliefs arc apt to conflict with the reasons 
they plead in support of them, and sages might 
often be surprised by the false uses men make of 
their wisdom. 


t34 

HOW MANY of the teachers of men have been 
endowed with psychical power ! as Jesus, the Buddha, 
Sankara, .Socrates, Muhammad. Babi’u’llih . . . 
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CREDULITY commonly rests upon man’s ab- 
sence of knowledge, his incredulity upon its in- 
complete presence. The man of science is as sul^ect 
to the latter as is the unreflective man to the former. 
(Psychical Phenomena.) 


ij6 

MEN frown at truth as easily as at absurdity; and 
believe in the absurd as easily as in the true.- 

Let the absurd be familiar — ^and it will pass for the 
true; die true unfa milia r — and it will pass for the 
absurd. 

Credulous inqtiiry undermines truth ; critical, soli- 
difies it. 



s± 




U7 

DISBELIEF founded upon knowledge is as little 
incredulity as belief founded upon knowledge is 
credulity. 


ijg 


FAITM con disagree with reason as little as^reason 
with faith. Only false faith can be inconsistent witli 
reason, and only false reason inconsistent with faith. 


JJ9 

WHY IS IT that I think now ‘Death is destruc- 
tion*? and now ‘Death is Life’? Because now I see 
little, and now more. 

The Universe is for ever closing and opening as 
men’s eyes close and open. 

Truth opens idle eyes and lets men in to other 
worlds. 
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140 

SPEAK the World soft and.it will speak soft to 
you. Thu^ give themselves to him alone who gives 
himself to things. 


141 

I KNOW MORE than I can say and yet remain 
more ignorant than 1 can guess. 

Yet little knowledge may become, it seems, to 
men who hope, the happy pointer to a greater? 


142 

WHAT THE ‘LAW’ was to the orthodox Phari- 
see, diat the ‘Method of Science* is to manbioday. An 
unaccepted truth in time becomes lor men an 
accepted Tradition. 
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OF ALL the enemies of true thinking metaphor 
may be one of the greatest. In hkening one thing to 
another its effect may be to confound what its aim is 
to expound. Who can elucidate spiritual by natural — 
natural by spiritual — truth? Can a planet 'will’ like 
a man? — ^a thought 'move’ like an atom? 

A woman may ‘attract’ a man. But physical things, 
unaware as diey are of themselves and each other, 
are in need of the awareness of a know'uig ‘mind’ to 
be the things that they arc and to do the things that 
they do. 

A theory of ‘attraction’ can thus hardly be a 
theory of a kind to expound the true relatum of 
atom to atom, of body to body. To maintain the 
laws of the physicist, nothing more, however, would 
seem to be heeded than to find that in different 
environment^ phyncal bodies move, in a predictable 
manner, in different ways? 
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TRUTH strftchf*^ like a narrow causeway through 
the wildcniess of men’s imagination, and they arc 
few tliat feel their way altmg it. 


H5 

TO THINK tlie world and think alxmt the world : 
— the* (left between Parmemdes and Empedocles, 
between I Descartes and Locke, betsveen Hegel and 
Whitehead. The one finds his objects through 
drought, the other thought througli his objects. 

The essence of philosophy is to think, of science to 
think about, the world. 


146 

THOUGHT gives itself the Objects about which 
it diinks, and the Universe Thought’s j^wlcdgc 
seizes marks the measure of its power. The greater 
minds arc, the greater their Universe. 
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TO the animal mind a mountain is a fortuitous ob- 
stacle; to the scientist's, a volume of physical laws; 
to die seer's a showing of God. The animal ‘knows' 
the mountain not at all; the scientist knows it in 
part; the seer, as in reality it is. 


14$ 

TH£ BEST apostle of a cause is often the man who 
can smile at it . . . 


149 

TO DECK a butcher's shop with dowers! — mme 
than anodier a butdfuKr perhaps may have an 
petite for s<>mechii^ better than ctitkts? 
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GROWING fleeaicss helped inferior creatures to 
survive in the world, but it is apt today to be the end 
of men. Provide my mother with a penny-farthing 
rather than a motor-car. 


THE PRACTICAL WORLD is too many- 
sided a world for men to be generally other than 
dogmatists. They must take some side or taking 
none become incapable of action. 


132 

STATESMEN use their peofdes, as an artist his 
‘matter’, to express their ideab. 

Hence he is but an indilfetent sutesman whose 
ideal cannot govern his ‘mactnr’, and he is a bad one 
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whose ^matter’ governs his ideal. The perfect states- 
man, like the perfect artist, equally adapts his ideal 
to his matter and his matci^ to his ideal. (Augustus. 
Lincoln.! 


t53 

THEORY and Practice: each guides the other to 
men’s ends — or. alone, is lost in clouds or quick- 
sands. 


154 

NEW EVILS engender new needs, and it is only 
a new need that can break an old habit. 

Great men therefore work upon smaller <mly 
when new needs have made men pliant. 


The disasters of men are hence the opportunities 
of great ndlen. (St. Paid.) 
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TO INTERPRET men’s histones is to interpret 
men’s needs. 


? 3 ^ 

UTILIT A R I A N S confound die peace of the body 
with the peace of die mind. Then: service to men is 
also a disservice to men in encouraging m them a 
way of Jife which may presently discouti^e them. 


^37 

OUT OF GOOD comes evil things, and out of 
evil good things. Notwithstanding, the good remains 
good, the evil, evil. Human love can be no evil, 
though the spoiling of men may come at times of 
its caielessness; and drunkenness no good, though 
in^iradon may flow at times from its enjoyment. 
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H£ who copies a fbUy misses even die merit of 
originalit)'. 


t39 

TUNE your nund to dungs, not things to your 
mind. Only wlien man's egoism tunes his springs arc 
things inevitably out of tunc with him. 


160 

WHAT IS IT but man's egoism that is at war with 
die universe — that makes him when his hour comes 
say sdll to himself — 'All happiness is a clumaera, 
and suffering alone is real*? 

Men should not understand the universe in the light 
of their petsonal lives, btn their personal lives in the 
light of the universe. 
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WHAT ARIi private misfortunes or fortunes but 
fugitive eddies in the repose of an infinite Ocean? 


162 

ENJOY the endless space of Nature — and finding 
there emancipation from die limits of the seif rest 
infinitely in its rest. 


^^3 

THE Infinity of Nature — boundless: the Infinity of 
Clod — CompletCTiess. 


Each — ^a Stillness. 
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WH AT is still to be has more m it of truth tluii what 
has been already. 

Men Here are creatures of a single world; men 
Beyond, of many worlds. (Plato. Sankara.) 


165 

TO CLIMB m this world seems already to be 
climbit^ out of it. 


166 

OUR nearest firiends we love as beings temporal 
and not as timelen; it is for this reason that we Ime 
them. 
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THE THOUGHT of death ought not to inter- 
rupt but to protong the thought of life. 


168 


DEATH doc? not rtdc the man that sits loosely to 
life. 


i6g 

A TRUTH which stands alone is as meaningless 
AK the piece of a jigsaw pmzle. Such a truth will 
lead men into error as certainly as a EdsehootL 

Like the diven pieces of a puzzle the divers truths 
of the World are the parts of an indivisible Whole. 
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AS PHILOSOPHERS wc ought not to be 
‘specialists* : wc ought not to build a storey without 
building a house. 

Thinkers that thus build in part can build no more 
than architects’ ‘FoUics’. 

No philosophy can be complete which takes no 
account of the labours of every kind of expert — 
of mystics, scientists, philosophers, prophets, artists, 
occultists. 

Learn from experience that those you least agree 
with have a jewel hidden from you that might add 
another to your own. 


171 

W ORD S have meaning m so £ir only as the hearer 
is competent to re-create in his mind the thought they 
exmvey. AQ men can understand word ‘Food’, 
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but who is dierc able to untderstand, like a Chmt, 
the word ‘Love*? . . . Phrases, chapters, bo<dcs at 
one time meaningless may thus in course of time 
become magical — as the magical may become mean* 
inglcss. Until men reach the level of truth, that 
preferences must remain as unstable as their criticisms 
insecure. 


172 

PAINTERS use objects only as mstruments : things 
possess for them the force of words; they do not 
paint the tree, bvit the tree’s meaning; not ol^ects. 
but the significance of objects. To the common eye 
thmgs are like the sounds of words spdt out in a 
dictionary; to the painter’s, those same sounds as 
they hasten from the throat of a prophet or from the 
lips of a lover. 


WORDS arc hke clothes — the finest of them need 
renewing: ‘Love’, ‘Duty’, ‘Good’ — ^likc die great 
in tatters, these words seem at present to be in need 
of refreshment ! 
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YOUTHFUL GENIUS is inclined to censure; 
mature^ to forgive. The tolerance of maturity is dte 
fruit, not of indifference, but of insight. 


i75 

CHRl ST chid men for a moment and forgave them 
for ever. 


176 

HE IS his worst foe who fails to know his true friend. 


177 

TO PREFER white persons to black is to con- 
fbund the mind widi the body of man. 
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178 

M£N have tastes in men as they have tastes in food: 
as if men were pSt^. 


179 

TO BE strikingly attired, it would seem, is die aim 
of 'the lady of Eishion'. Striking ugliness and striking 
beauty are thus alike adnured by her. The strikingly 
ugly is however always the easier to come by, and 
therefore eccentricities of dress are often more in 
vogue among the ladies than its beauties. It is some- 
what the same today with the Arts of the world. 
For, like the ladies, artists love the striking; and since 
the striking beauty of the artists of yesterday is not 
altogcdier easy to come by, eccentricities of beauty 
seem today no less in &shion than die 'combinations 
of v^uious colours’ in which alone the famous 
Archdeacon perceived his ccxign^adon of ladies to 
be unusually attired. 
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THE PURPOSE of science is to discover the 
true nature of physical ol^ects, of ethics the true 
nature of spiritual objects. Only as these discoveries 
are nuuie can the inquirer determine what should be 
his own relation to these objects. 

Philosophers notwithstanding tend to investigate 
the ethical character of man apart from any Inquiry 
into the nature, for his reason, of ‘man’. To talk of 
‘virtue*, ‘the good*, and die like apart from any 
meta^ysical investigation into the'natiure of ‘nun' 
is, however, to build without a foundation. 

Were men, for example, for my reason to be 
nothing more than instruments of my enjoy innit, on 
what but my unreason could I found my soue of 
duty cowards men? To prove my sense of duty 1 
must first prove another nature in men. My sense 
of duty dull depends, not upon itself, but on the 
nature, for my reason, of ‘man* — as my sense of awe 
at the Stars depends on the proved nuqesty of these 
objects. 
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Know ^ nature of die stars and your sense awe 
will be solidly founded; and of men, and your sosse 
of duty will be to. 


l8l 

IN PHYSICS the scientist looks for consistency; 
for the end of such science is to discover a rational 
order in Nature: in ethics he must look for incon- 
sistency ; for the end of ethics is to discover, as well 
as the reason of man, man's attainment of reason; 
and this is always through conflict — through in- 
consistency. 

That ‘man’ must be what he is not’ is thus no 
paradox in ethics. A paradox of the kind could 
indeed be no more true of a ‘rational' man than it 
could be true of a phenomenon of Nature. But of 
an irrational man the paradox is not merely ad- 
missible, it must needs also be admitted; for ‘to 
be what he can not be’ is the essence of die irradonat 


man. 
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WERE MEN like atoms, die stadsdcaJ resides of the 
economist might he as convincing as the statistical 
molts of the physicist. But men are unlike atoms. 
Change their ways from worse to better and the 
results diat flow from them are also no less changed. 
Could atoms be thus ‘schooled’ in their ways what 
would become of men’s physics? 


1 8^ 

THE PRINCIPLES of Nature and the principles 
of Spirit, although interconnected, are as diflerent 
as non-consdous existence is from selfconsctoos 
existence. A principle of Nature can thus illumine 
the pure laws of a Spirit as little as a principle of 
Sj^t die pure laws of a particle. 


To Sl:^>pal8e the first is to confound Spirit wuh 
Nature; to Aippose the second is to confound Nature 
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with Spirit. For cmly natural being can be subject to 
natural principles, and only spiritual being stdiject to 
spiritual principles. 

Men are more prone to confuse Spirit with Nature 
dian Nature with Spirit because their minds are 
more at home with natural than with spuitual 
principles. Hence they readily assign to spiritual 
beings physical ‘qualities*; as when they call a woman 
‘sweet’, a temper ‘warm*. 

I'he airiest ‘controls’ of the ‘spiritualists* are as 
subject to this error as the stoutest philosophers. The 
thoughts of Spirit ‘travel* in their world as though 
they 'Were aeroplanes, and ‘vibrate* in it as thoi^b 
they were waves. 


184 

THE UNIVERSE is nothing but the eapressioa 
of the true need of a man. 

Need thinks — for it needs an object; ig WLils<->for 
the object it needs it moves to possess; it fims — for the 
object dbat, moved to posseo, it acquires, it loves. 
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Such if the active essence of the mind— an essence 
invtdvtng a Ihuverse whkh, needing, the nund 
dunks, and, thinking, and, willing, loves. 

Not the least of expecknees, though it be a mere 
sentatitMi, but is an expression of the mind’s need of 
God. 


Nature’s Inhnitude fulfils what sensations can not. 
Spirits’ self-consciousness fulfils what Nature can not. 
God’s Infinite Self-consciousne» fulfils what Nature 
and Spirit can not. 

For the mind gives all things to itself that it may 
give God to itself, and its Reason is that Need of the 
mind which makes its way from a beginning in which 
the promise of ‘Being’ exists for it to an end in which 
die Fulfilment of ‘Being’ exists for it. 

Intelica therefore, under the spur of its desire, 
drives ever towards its End, and were its End to be 
removed from it, no universe would ever appear 
to it. 

Men are commonly unaware of their need of the 
Universe, in consequence the Universe remains 
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WILLING is ^thinking’; for without thinking there 
exists nodiing to will. And thinking is ‘willing*; for 
without wiilir^ there is nothing to stir thoi^ht. 
Men however are iiidmcd to distinguish thought 
from will, because they conceive thought to result, 
not from die will, but from the mind’s passive 
reflection of the contents of Nature. And they arc 
apt to distinguish will hoin thought, because they 
conceive wiU to be the mover, not of thought, but of 
physical thmgs — such as their arms and their legs. 


1S6 

THE ‘ANALYTIC’ of Kant’s Criti^ 0/ Pure 
Reason is a metaphysical detective story. Openh^ 
with the clue diat ‘science exists*, its infercaaoe tkxhices 
— as hrom die due of a £x>iprint — the ctmthtiom 
accessary for the existcoce of such an expe r ience. 
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PldlcMC^hy however cannot be dexiveci &om die 
dogmatic beli^ that science exists, but that science 
exists must derive from inescapable conclusions of 
philosophy. 


187 

MEN ‘judge’ delinqumts either like officials or like 
Others. The first correct with a view to upholding 
the rights of a body of men; the second temper their 
correction with a view to upholding die rights of a 
man. 

If a beer bcktlc be thrown thrbugh a window of a 
Prindpal’s Lodgings what penalty ought die thrower 
to sufier? Weigh the loss and gam die penalty will 
bring to each of the pardes ! 


i88 

HUMAN ’choice’ implies rather die paralysis than 
the power of die wslL In it two wiUs inoomtstent 
widi each odier neutralise each other dll the taoxt 
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enentiai, grown die monger, leaves the dicnoe 
behind. Here is a man at a cross-roads. Will he take 
the longer road £br the good of another? — or the 
shorter, for his own? Choosing — impotent — he 
halts: until, its rival thrust aside, his worse or better 
will moves freely in him. Men arc therefore ‘free* 
in the d^ree that they arc one-wayed creacures 
freed from choice. 

Notwithstanding, the will of the ‘good* man is a 
will more rational than the will of the *bad' man. 
For the former w'ill helps to establish human society, 
the latter to destroy it. A man that, in his childhood, 
took the shorter road to suit himself may there- 
fore learn to take the longer road to suit a 
neighbour. To such a man the ‘freedom' of his 
early years will now appear a fraudulent freedom: 
and his later freedom his sole ‘freedom 

A sturdy mainstay of society, a man wti) thus have 
acquired, without the need to ‘efroose*, die unfrlter- 
ing freedom of the steady keeper of the Ten Com- 
mandments; of the far-seeing ‘phronimcM* Aria- 
code; of the social hero of Ccmfridus. 
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iSg 

IF man’s good be the good of his neighbour how 
can man justly punidi his neighbour? 

Yet the magistrate may justly punish the ciuzcttx ior 
die good of the magistrate is die good, not of his 
neighbour, but of the State. It is the degenerate 
cells of an organism, rather than individual organisms, 
that the punishmmts of magistrates attempt to cxdK 
from die State. 


igo 

THE more disturbed Sutes are the more will magis- 
trates regard the interest of States and die less the 
interests of individuals. 

The less distuthed States are the less will nu^js- 
trates regard the interest of States and the menre the 
inteeeats of indmduals. 




RefUxHons 2? 

If iildividual tnm were so trained as to leave 
magiscrates with nothing to do, die interests of dbe 
individual and of the State would cease to conflict: 
the interest of the individual would coincide widi 
that oi ihc State and the interest of the State widi 
that of the individud. 


igi 

TAKE CARE of tlic individual and the State will 
take care of itself. 


igz 

A MAN without a merit — is he not as strange as 
one without a Emit? 


MIGHT the best of men not tremble, were diere 
shown him every man that he might be in every 
that he rn^j^t live? 
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194 

TO MYSELF it can be only a chance what and 
when and where 1 was bom; what men 1 was to 
meet in the world; what was to be my fortune among 
them. 


CIRCUMSTANCES draw from men the virtue 
or the vice which is in them. But what they reveal 
of a man in the course of a single life is an inhnitesimal 
part of *himself'. Give Othello an lago — he is one 
man: spare him an lago — he is then another. But 
both men are ‘Othello*. 


196 

FEW MEN wotdd dmw themselves evil in every 
iomaoc of life; as few men, good in every fortune. 
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IT BBLONGS to the wisdom of man to find a 
place in his h£c for failure as well as for success. For 
he would be alike a proud and foolidi man who 
thought he might always succeed. Is not a man father 
raised by tranquilly enduring failure dban humbled 
by suffering it? 


igS 

FOR LONG I imagined that I had no better than 
a distant thought of God. But now 1 feel my thought 
of God and my experience of God to be one and the 
same. I was like a thing knocking disconsolately at 
.m open door. 


199 

RID YOURSELF of every thought but that of 
God, and at once God appears to you. 
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200 

HE who lives with God is Still with God . . . 


201 

DOUBT by thought the power of thought — and 
be an Agnostic. Deny by thought the power of 
thought — and be a Sceptic. Thought divided against 
itself cannot stand. 


202 

MEN perceive by sense no more than the semblance 
of things; as, by the eye, the sembhuux of Nature; 
by the ear, the semblance of men's thinking. 

The fi^ade of things revealed to the senses cannot 
reveal the inward truth of things; for, by means of 
the senses, their reality within can only be inferred 
from their appearance without, and inferences 
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gadieresd from aj^pearance are a» neoeisariiy vair- 
certain as diings immediately known are certain. 

God {Mcesents no &^de to men's senses. There 
accordingly appears to most men to be nothing there. 


203 

THE WISDOM of man is to pierce through the 
veil of the world to the Reality of the Unseen. 


204 

A MAN is a showing of God, and men may first 
know God that see His Bemg mirrored in the Mind 
of man. 


203 

DO NOT consider the names but the unnamed 
and unnameabie essence of men. ‘Bill' and 'Kade' — 
who are these but mortal creatures we may joke 
with or take in to dinner? 
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‘THIS IS the largest elephant in the worlti, himself 
excepted.’ 

The p enetration of opposites-— of one and two. 
great and small, wise and foolish — seems to be the 
cradle of humour. For as a simulation of a ’unity of 
the manifold’ — ^as of the unity of the beautiful — 
it charms while it startles, and startles while it charms, 
die mind. 

The wisfeacrc who secs no further than the &lsity 
of diis unity, though it be with his reason he sees it. 
is yet as wanting in reason as he is m humour. 

Every unity of the manihdd, in filling die mind 
widi tklight, excites also pleasurable bodily feelings. 

Humour excites the body more than the beauties 
of ardsts or the laws of Nature. Only mystical 
eiqperknce seems to afhsct die body more. 
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HUMOU'R and wit are the guarduns of man's 
sanity; for. in discovering absurdity to the mind, 
they enlighten at the same time as they delight the 
mind. 

By showing the absurdities of disproportionate 
sorrows humour laughs even sorrowful men into 
sanity. 


20 $ 

‘HUMOUR’, often a crcaoon of accident; ‘wit’, 
rather of intention. 


209 

‘SAGE being green, and Socrates sage, Socrates 
was g^ceen.’ 
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The wdc or humour of the *Quatenuo terminorum* 
comes of the mter-penetrattpn (through a pun) of 
diflferent or of opposite natures. 


210 

THE AUTOMATIC actions of animals do not 
disprove volition in animals; rather they ^sclosc 
the power ui animals to act without die worries of 
*choo»ng\ 


211 

THE BEHAVIOUR of unreflecting animals is 
equally determinable with that of locomotives, and 
the determinist may take animab for machines as 
easily as the indcterminist machines for animals. As 
little however as indeterminists can prove machines 
to be anintds can determinists prove animals to be 
madiinci. 
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THE WILL of a flute-player is subject to the state 
of his instrument, and the will of an embodied man 
to the state of his body. Man's will is however caused 
by his body as little as the will of a flautist is caused 
by his flute. Rather, flute and body alike afford the 
means whereby the respective pow'crs of their users 
find their unfettered expression. 


21J 

MAN’S WILL responds to spiritual as much as to 
bodily beings. If, like the flute, the body affects, for 
good or evil, the will using it, so and no less do men, 
for good or evil, affect the will of tliosc they act 
upon. Lady Macbeth affected Macbedi’s wiB as 
sund/ as the body of Macbeth; and the endocrine 
glands moulded the nature of Plato no more certainly 
than the wisdom of Socrates. 
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SPIRITUAL influence as little extinguishes the 
will as physical influence: as ‘predictable* by the 
expert psychologist as is its response to the influence 
of the body, yet the will’s response to human in- 
fluence is rather the sign of its freedom than the sign 
of its bondage. 


213 

UNAFFECTED by spintiul creatures human wills 
could no more be the wills they are than they could 
be onaflected by physical bodies. 


216 


IF the infloeuce of Spirit on Spirit, like die influence 
of body 00 Spirit, seems at tunes to impose on the 
Spirit a harm not its own, it is only as iu own nature 
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may receive dut influence that Spirits can act upon 
and remould it Its will’s receipts firom others arc 
impositioiu as dependent upon itself and its nature 
as what by the plant or the animal is received from 
the art and culture of man: — 


an art 

Which does mend nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is nature. (Shakespeare.) 


21J 

M£N*$ ERRORS arc fancies masquerading as 
facts or fsurts masquerading as frndes . . . b there a 
monster, or not, in Loch Ness? Suppose there be 
no monster. In him who afHrms it fancy is thoi 
masquerading as fact. But suppose there is a monster. 
In him who denies it fact is then masquerading as 
fiuicy. These opposing errors equally divorce men 
from Reality. 

Logidaiu ask: What are the injects of error? But 
what ate dieae objects but Tacts’ to the ignorant and 
’frouwi’ to the infrirmed? 



yO KtjfUBmOHS 

Facts may utsexpectedly turn out to be €u»des; 
in fiuliag tben to be £u;cs they become strange 
'privations* fikct. 

Privations are gaps in Reality. £xaaci £K:ts beyond 
it. Each of them partners the other. For privation 
malces as many g2ps in Reality as &ncy forms objects 
in Fairyland. 

Privadcais and fmcies: — ^when men are either 
forced to think them, or agree to think them, they 
form as much a part of man's recognised world as 
the most real of its objects. (Vacant sp 4 .cc. Dante’s 
cosmology.) 

The objects of men's &ncy constitum the world 
of error whm such ol^ects are conceived of as Btct, 
of truth when they ^peak to the mind through man's 
revealing Arts. Had men possessed no ftculty of 
fancy, they must have been incapable alike of art 
and of error; of truth's £nend and of truth’s enemy, 
^damiet. A Gocgon.1 
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WHATEVER Realicy can not receive is ‘iinpos- 
siblc’, what it may receive 'possible*. The imposdble 
comes of die decision ‘This can be a fiction only*; 
the possible of the question ‘Is this ficdmi or fiurt?’ 
A thing diat is ‘possible* can therefore be &cc as 
litde as it can be ficrion, as little real as it can be 
unreaL 

If anydiing exists of which the question can not 
asked: ‘Is it a £u:t or is it a fiction?’, diat thing can 
a fact only or a fiction only. 

An impossible object can be a fiction only. 

God can be a £act only. 


2ip 


PROPOSE any object**-of the nature of dbe 
Monster of Lodh Ness — neither, like an angtilar 
cirde, impossible, nor, like the existenbc of God. 


0 
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of absolote necessity; dien, as a man can diink only 
once about these^ so also he can only dunk twice 
about things like the Monster; for every such em- 
pirical thing as much compels the idea of a being 
either real or fieddous, as a necessary or impossible 
object compels the denial of die one or of the other. 

Immanuel Kant refutes the ‘ontological* argumait 
by assuming God to have the status of the Monster 
of Loch Ness. 


220 

SINCE one man may take for a £ict what another 
takes for a fiction, the world of one man may differ 
from that of another. Were men 'therefore to have 
been without a common reason, the worlds of men 
must have remained as manifold as men themselves; 
for the fredons of one man could dicn only have 
remained the unchallengeable facts of another. (Cf. 
the changing fortunes of Astronomy.) 

It is only reason that can decide, ‘This is fact, and 
that Betioti ; — only reason therefore that can dis- 
tinguish the real World from the manifold worlds 
of man's fredons . . . 
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What is reason but the truth of man's Self? what 
die World but the truth of man’s reason? 

Know the World — and you will know your Self; 
know your Self — and the you will know the World. 
These two truths arc one and the same . . . 


221 

A FLASH of lightning seems to make and unmake 
worlds. 


222 

MOUNTAINS to the aspiring seem aspiring; to 
the resdess, at rest. 


223 


A MAN’S iutruiuon naakes and does nof break the 
solitariness of lonely places. 
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SPACE and time are distant cousins rather than 
near kindred. Space: — the partial privation of the ln> 
finite Beit^ of Nature: Time: — the moving measure 
of the change or duraatm of all things. Time : — with- 
out determinate end or beginning: Space: — ^beyond 
end and b^inning: die one. without mobility; the 
odier, nothing without it . . . 


225 

LOVE of knowledge is a hunter whose greyhound 
is patience. 


226 

MEN sometimes love die most the men they under- 
stand, it seems, the least. (N.) 
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THE GREATEST of teachers are they whose 
niinds cao borrow the most and need borrow die 
least. (Gautama.) 


22 $ 

MEN chase foxes, not to nuke an end of foxes, but 
to make the most they can of the means of ending 
foxes. Men may thus both like the fox and like aid- 
ing the fox (Englishmen.) 


22g 

THE PURPOSE of Sport is to make an end of a 
means and a means of an end; of War, to make an 
end of an end and a means of a means. 

Sportsmen who, by striving only for victory, 
make an end of an end are dwrefbre, nasc ^xirtsmen, 
but a laughable species of warriors. 
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LIKE SPORTS. Ch«s and other games are played 
for the sake of their means rather than for die sake 
of their end. The means, if neither certain of success 
nor certain of fulure, give men pleasure ; for challeng- 
ing their powers they demonstrate their powers. 

The means, if certain of success or certain of failure, 
give men no pleasure; for challenging their powers 
they £ul to prove their powers. 

A skdl too masterly or too immature thus numbs 
men’s pleasu*^ in making means their ends, and the 
man of too much or too little i^ill will take to a 
game as Uttle as the man whose interest lies only in 
his ends. 


231 

MEN may follow wealdi, fiune, or lust, or any other 
of their ends, like lovers for the sake of dieir love, or 
like sportsmen for the sake of the means diat attain 
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Many men love woman, not like lovers, but like 
i^KMrtsmen: hence the end of their dbase is die end 
oi dieir love. (Don Juan.) 

The coyness of maidens is prcme to make sports- 
men of men. The perfect lover rather prefers to make 
his charmer his end. 


2,32 

WOMEN have commonly swayed their husbands 
by seeming to give way ro them rather than by 
plainly withstanding them. 

Women have thus done a work in die world as 
unknown to the historian as to their eminent hus- 
bands. 


INCLINATIONS follow Value as children feftow 
their mother: without the enticements '^yf Value, no 
inclination will awaken the will of a man. 
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TH£ ART of living consists in distinguishing true 
values from tidse. 


-233 

EVERY MAN discovers value in somethings and 
scomers of valhe End their value in scorning it. 
(Cynics.) 


zj6 

TO BELIEVE great Teachers is a way of man: to 
dot^iey them is a way of bis also. Hence men e<»i> 
staatly approve m their thraries what they disown 
in dieix practice. 
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CONFUCIUS, Buddba, Christ — multitudes are 
continoally flowing to and away from diem. 


23S 

NO THEORY will affect the will of man that 
leaves behind an impulse that deflcs it, Tliough 
jealous men may wish to *lovc their neighbours as 
diemselves', of necessity they will meet widi creatures 
'past forbearance*. 


239 

IMPULSES deaf to men’s reason may lead men to 
madness. Like actors stopping in their parts to mouth 
and talk nonsense, their victxms confound both them- 
selves and dietr stupefied aiuhence. 
hysteria, etc.) 
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OF WHATEVER nature principles may be, men 
cannot without them be anything but rudderless 
drifters, and controlled by what they are unable to 
control. 


241 

HE loves himself who Ends pleasure m the pity of 
others. He still''more loves himself who hnds it in 
sdt|>ity. Self^ity kills, self-censure makes ahve; 
for the one cossets, the other buffets, the self. 


242 

SAGACIOUS MEN are often ready enough to 
allow as coacltisicms what they will not endure as 
assertions. Assertions appear to them the fruits of 
prgudice, conclasions of fairtnindedness. 
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MAN i$ 'conscious* of wiiat he can express, ‘un- 
conscious* of what he can not. 

Of what he can express in part only, he is consciom 
}U part and in part unconscious. 

Through Art men strive to raise their still ‘un- 
conscious’ life into consciousness, and delight in die 
practice of the arts derives from this stcifr. Some 
artists express themselves only m part — the im- 
conscious persists with the conscious in their art; 
the not-to-be-spoken with die spoken. (Tennyson.) 

Of' some the tongues may break in time dirough 
every obstacle. (Shakespeare.) 


244 

MEN are ‘unconscious’ at once of what they are 
leaving behind and of what they are^^essing to- 
wards. 



xoa 


Hm Arts of die former liberate in man die 
setouaoess of his animal impulse, of die latter die 
consciousness of his spiritual i^ssence. (Jaza composers. 
Bach.) 

The Arts are thus the expression in part or in whole 
of what is cither below or above the natural con- 
sciousness of nOTinal men. 


243 

TO JUDGE a man wrongly is to make no more 
than a caricatufc of him. 

Mi^udged persons might diereforc show good 
sense in lav^hhig rather than in frowning at their 
wcmderful ‘portraits*. 


246 

THINK of what you think of men, not so much of 
what men diinfc of you. 
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247 

NO LIVING THING appears tmnatural to it- 
self. But what would one of them say were it to be 
metamorphosed into an other? (A cow into Shakes- 
peare? Shakespeare into a cow?) 


248 

EMBODIED CREATURES find their ends in 
the pursuit, or in the avoidance, of diingt. Success 
in cidier therefore gives them satisfaction; die one 
of ‘delight’, die other of ‘relief*. 

To eat and drink with a view to avoiding die 
discomforts of hunger and thirst and to mate with a 
view to fulfilling a bodily need is the proper per- 
fection of animals. But men, surpassii^ the sufficiency 
of the animal nature, are apt to turn the ‘rdiefi* of 
the animal into the ‘delights’ of the epicure. Men 
come thus to eat without hunger, and CO mate with- 
out need. 



Ttie needs of animals being intermittmt, so there- 
&»e are the reliefs of their needs. Btit, ro make dietr 
delights as ccmstant as poaoble, dbrou^ the in- 
vention of dainties men prov<^e the needs that groxv 
drowsy in animals. Water, which brings ‘relief*, is 
hence the intermittent rcfreshnrcnt of animals; but 
wine, which brings 'delight*, die not infrequent 
refreshment of men. 

If powers of this nature surpass the powers of die 
animal, they are equally surpassed by die powers of 
man’s 'reason*. For the nature of reason is to run 
after Objects which, being not rooted in th8 needs 
of the body, call to men more commandingly than 
wine and daind 5 ;s and the lips of the lover. For it is 
the prerc^adve 'of man to se^ (unconsciously or 
consciously) treasures of more value to him than the 
prizes of the body; and die vigorous pursuit of such 
treasures is to the rational man a pursuit as inviting as 
the delights to be won by it. 

LIKE a midwife Nature helps to birdi men’s un- 
conscious longings. A meadow brings to lifr in 
one an unborn love of beauty. A scar in another 
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ddivm an unconscious longing for dbe brightness 
of God. If a man is an artist he will see in the meadow 
and star (as lovers see in women) perfections that 
quidcen his inmost desires: as in die meadow. 
Beauty; in the star, a stair to Heaven. 


250 

MEN tire their feet to rea<h a mountain peak, but 
not so readily their minds to reach the peak of Reason. 
As if more marvels were not to be seen there dian 
feom the top of the Earth ! 


251 

STUDENTS of philosophy arc ready enough to 
allow of more eyes in the world than dieir own, and 
though they may see through them what they take 
at first to be monsters, yet they persuade themselves 
to shake paws with the animals. Did nadtms sedt to 
be philosophers they would soon enough make 
friends. 
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THE REAL MAN owns the Universe as other 
men own their bodies. The sighs of the world are as 
much his as a tooth-ache, and its stars, treasures in 
his hand. 

Own the world as you own your body; own your 
body as you own your coat. 


253 

MIGHT Nt>T some wise being say of man today: 
*This creature is a sage — if it be made so strangely 
as to wish itself miserable: or a fool — if it be made 
so sagely as to wish itself happy’? 


234 

TO RUJLE a pantry well is better than to rule a 
kingdom .badly, and parloarniaids may happen to 
make mote of the world than ptime-ministecs. 
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IN patriotic Parliaments men fmd the liberties they 
lose in vociferous znobs> 


236 

PATRIOTISMS that bear arms arc ‘socially’ 
virtuous, but only patriotisms that link arms can be 
‘morally’ so. 


237 

BEHAVIOURISM and E>eterminum: — theories 
which come into being through the ‘purpose’ they 
rule out of being. 


2^S 

DISCOVER widi respect to any dieocy pet^oaed 
to you what kind of universe would come of it. 
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TO BELIEVE in some Reality is necessary for the 
mind. They who have unlearnt the real existence 
of one, have therefore come to learn the real exis- 
tence of some other, thing. 


260 

WHAT books bring to men depends on what men 
bring to books. 


261 


MINDS are like heads; books arc like hats. Some- 
times mmds and books fit. Sometimes they give fits. 


262 

READING great writers is like wringing wet 
doihs. Wring them oat again and again, and thece 
will always he something more to wring out of 
them! 
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CON SIDER what a thinker has not said and you 
may often better understand what he has. 


264 

PHILOSOPHY comes of a philosopher’s axioms, 
and a philosopher’s axioms come of his inward 
expenetice. When his experience is great his philo-> 
sophy therefore will ^so be great. (Plodnus. Eckhart.) 


263 

MEN are apt to take the thoughts of s^^ for die 
dioughts they mistake for them, and human mtiuls 
may gather sometimes from the best of seeds the 
worst of weeds. 
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OPTIMISTS make over-smoodi, pessimists over- 
rot^h, the way to their ends. 


267 

HABITUAL PLEASURES grow as dull to man 
as rare ones remain pleasant to him. A sa^ who 
smokes a single cigarette a day. accordingly enjoys 
his rarity more surely than a thoughtless man who 
ventures idly on a hundred of them. 


26s 

GREAT MEN reveal themselves imperfectly to 
smaller ones. It is tnily the shadows of Sages that are 
generally perceived in the world. 
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TOLERATE yourself. Tolerate other men. You 
and they arc pots in the hand of a Potter — things in 
the making, not things badly made. 


270 

MEN are of more moment dian their faults. 


271 

DELAY in giving helps man’s longing for the gift 
delayed. Delay may therefore be a kind unkindness; 
its want, an unkind kindness. 


272 

BE PATIENT with evil 1^, without it, you miss 
good; for they are happier who have to win their 
good than they who come easily by it. 
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IT IS the aridity of the soul that finally waters the 
soul. 


274 

BETTER for man to suffer unjustly than never to 
sufi*er at all. 

A constant good fortune would be rather the 
quietus than the enjoyment of fortune. 


273 

DIFFICULTIES are not men’s dimgcons but the 
seeps diat lead out of diem. 


276 

WHAT IS IT but the wounds of souk that make 
diem weU? 
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THE PAST returns nothing: the future retrieves 

aU. 


278 

PROVIDENCE cares more for what we shall be 
than for what we are. If it numbs us here, it is to 
keep us warmer There. Men’s present suiferings arc 
courtesies of God. 


279 


Ci(3D is Beauty not to be seen. 


280 

GOD is not an appendix to the world but the world 
a preface to God. 



MAN'S ‘first sight' of things must disappear in 
order that a ‘second sight’ may appear in him. 


282 

WHAT men perceive of the universe is as nothing 
to what they might perceive of it. Like the pupae of 
butterflies they Tcmam unsuspicious of the glowing 
sun they are destined presently to fly in. 


283 

THE ‘rational* Self can unite the World with itself 
only as it excludes its Self from die World. The 
‘mystical* Sdif unite itself with the World only by 
including its Self in die World. 
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TO KNOW GOD as die Self and to know the 
Self as God is to come into the presence of a World 
of which reason is only the door-keeper. 

Like another Virgil reason’s understanding guides 
the soul into a world which it cannot itself enter. For 
It is not within the power of reason’s understanding 
to open the eye of the soul to the universe as it is. 
To know tlic Truth of die universe is to transcend 
the wits of reason. 


28s 

THE PERFECT mystic Spirit loses every s^ht of 
Ciod that IS not God’s own seeing of Himself. 


286 

WHOEVER reaches God perceives with God all 
evil crowning even now the love of all for God, the 
love of God for all. 
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GOD in Himself is a Silence — ^in His creatures, a 
Song. The souls of God live either in His Song or in 
His Silence. These are called to Silence that they may 
be Silent with God. Those open the lips of their 
souls that they may be joyful widi God. 

To every soul it belongs to be at times thP Song, 
at times die Silence. 

In die Song die Silence lives; in the Silence the 
Song. 


288 

THE UNI VERSE is a poem of which each event 
is a syllable: only a mystic can surprise its meaning; 
only a mystic its grammar. 
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2Sg 

ONLY HE who lets nothing slip of the truth of 
the Universe can be secure firom all sorrow. 


2go 

THER.E ARE more things that must be left to 
silence than can be given to speech. 


2gi 


LIKE a rest in Music: — Silence. 



